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The Eighty=first Annual Report of the 

Board of Directors of the American 

Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society: The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 
submit the eighty-first Annual Report of the work of the 
Society, with a general survey of the development of 
the peace movement within the past year. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

Regular meetings of our Board have been held every 
two months, except duriDg the summer, and also a num- 
ber of special meetings. The Executive Committee has 
likewise held meetings in the intervals between Board 
meetings for the consideration of financial and other 
matters. Our meetings have been well attended, all of 
the members of the Board taking an active interest in its 
work. In addition to looking after the regular lines of 
our work, as carried on through the office, much attention 
has been given by us during the year to the consideration 
of measures for the fuller development of the work of 
the Society. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

The membership of the Society has been doubled during 
the year. This result has been due to the reduction of 
the membership fee from $2.00 to $1.00 ; to the enlarged 
general public interest in the cause of peace throughout 
the nation ; to the efforts of the office force and members 
of the Board ; and more particularly to the vigorous and 
persistent efforts of the Field Secretary. 

The great enlargement of our work in the publication 
and distribution of The Advocate of Peace and gen- 
eral literature, in the maintenance of the Field Secretary- 
ship and the Pacific Coast Agency, and in other directions, 
has much increased our expenditures, the total expense 
of the year being $16,717.85. The general receipts, ex- 
clusive of legacies, have fallen below the expenditures by 
$1,052.44, due in large measure, we think, to the con- 
tinuation of the financial stringency and in less measure 
to the reduction of the membership fee, the cost of pub- 
lishing and distributing The Advocate of Peace being 
as great with the reduced membership fee as it was under 
the larger one. The receipt during the year of legacies 
amounting to $4,835 has prevented any actual debt, 
though the deficiency in the current expense account 
shows $1,052.44 to the bad, $4,000 of the legacies having 
been placed in the reserve fund. We would call the 
attention of the members of the Society everywhere to 
the present necessity of a larger income, if our work is 
to be developed and enlarged in accordance with the 
urgent needs and the increased opportunities of the time. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

It is not necessary to repeat what has been said in 
former reports as to our general public work, which con- 
tinually grows and widens. This has largely been along 
the same lines as in former years. The Secretary, the 
Field Secretary, the Assistant Secretary and other mem- 
bers of the Board and of the Society — Mrs. Mead, Mrs. 
Andrews, Miss Eckstein, Edwin D. Mead, Mrs. George F. 
Lowell and others in different parts of the country — 
have organized and addressed an unusual number of 
meetings. Calls for lectures have been even greater 
than in the previous year, coming from universities, col- 
leges, normal schools, churches, chambers of commerce, 



and societies and associations of nearly every kind. Our 
Board has been well represented at the Mohonk Confer- 
ence, the Pennsylvania State Peace Conference and the 
seventeenth International Peace Congress at London. 
A Remonstrance was sent by us to Congress protesting 
against further increase of the navy, and a Memorial to 
President Taft calling attention to the importance of our 
government's early taking the initiative in the completion 
of the work done at the second Hague Conference and 
in preparation for the third Hague Conference. Our 
efforts to secure remonstrances from the clergy and busi- 
ness men of the country against further naval develop- 
ment were much more successful than the previous year, 
the response showing a great development in the opposi- 
tion to the course which the government has been pur- 
suing. 

OUR OFFICE WORK. 

The work carried on from our office has continued to 
grow. The general correspondence has been much larger 
than in any previous year. The distribution of literature 
has also been very much greater than heretofore. As an 
information bureau as well as a centre of propaganda, 
through literature, correspondence and other channels, 
our office has now come to be generally recognized as 
the most important general centre of peace work in this 
country. 

THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The Advocate of Peace, the monthly organ of our 
work, has had, we feel sure, greater influence the past 
year than at any previous time. The monthly edition 
reached in April six thousand copies, and at the present 
rate of increase of members an enlargement of the issue 
will soon have to be made, and possibly the paper may 
have to be increased in size owing to the abundance of 
material furnished by the rapid development of the move- 
ment. A special arrangement has been made by which 
the Peace Society of the City of New York, the strongest 
and most important of the local societies of the country, 
is now given the use of one page of the paper for 
monthly notes of its very influential work. We are still 
enabled through generous contributions from various 
friends to place the paper in the reading rooms of uni- 
versilies, colleges, theological schools, public libraries, 
Y. M. C. A.'s, etc. Through the kindness of the Phila- 
delphia Friends' Peace Association, we have continued 
to send some two hundred and fifty copies of the paper 
monthly to the members of the Japanese Peace Society 
and to missionaries in that and other countries. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The work of our office, in the publication and distribu- 
tion of general literature, including books and a great 
variety of pamphlets covering all phases of the peace 
movement, has been larger than ever before. A number 
of new pamphlets have been added. All the standard 
peace books have been handled. In fact,'our office each 
year is more and More the recognized centre of informa- 
tion on all matters pertaining to the international peace 
movement. Large and effective as the work in this 
direction is, it is still small compared with what it ought 
to be, and it could be made much more powerful if in- 
creased funds were placed at our disposal. 

BRANCH AND AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

Under the changes in the constitution made last year, 
three Branch Societies have been organized and four 
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others are in process of formation, namely at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Seattle and at Berkeley, Cal. Two or three 
of the eight Auxiliary Societies will soon be transformed 
into Branch Societies. The effort to establish Branch 
Societies in different parts of the country has so far met 
with only moderate success, but it is expected that as the 
movement develops the creation of Branches will be 
much facilitated. The difficulty in the way of their 
formation lies chiefly in the fact that a local society 
without a paid secretary to look after its interests is most 
difficult to maintain as an efficient means of propaganda. 

The Intercollegiate Peace Association, one of our 
Auxiliaries, has now nearly fifty universities and colleges 
connected with it, and through its Intercollegiate and 
Interstate Peace Oratorical contests, and in other ways, 
is proving to be a very effective agency. 

In January last the Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs, 
at its second annual convention held at Michigan Uni- 
versity, which was addressed by our Secretary, made 
itself an Auxiliary of our Society. The Association is 
composed of International and Cosmopolitan Clubs in 
about twenty of the larger universities, whose member- 
ship consists of the foreign and a limited number of 
American students. It is yet in its infancy, but the 
enthusiasm of the University men in its creation gives 
promise of very large fruitage in the future in the pro- 
motion of friendly and sympathetic relations among the 
different countries represented in it. 

THE PACIFIC COAST AGENCY. 

Our Pacific Coast Agency at Los Angeles, established 
something over a year ago, has already amply justified 
its creation. Robert C. Root, who is in charge of the 
agency, has proved himself an able, wise, tireless and 
efficient worker. He has already secured access to most 
of the colleges and universities of Southern California, 
into the High Schools and into many important churches 
and other organizations. He has been especially success- 
ful in securing the cooperation of clergymen, educators 
and, to a considerable extent also, of business men. Our 
literature, kept on deposit at the agency, is beginning to 
be much called for, especially by students in the public 
schools and young men and women in the colleges and 
universities. The Peace Society of Southern California, 
a Branch of ours, has, under Mr. Root's direction, grown 
within a year to a membership of about two hundred, 
and the names of more than fifty persons had been 
secured as the nucleus of a Northern California Branch. 
If this Agency is to be able to do the work demanded on 
the Pacific Coast, it will be necessary to put much more 
money into it than we have yet been able to devote to 
that purpose. The time is ripe for the establishment of 
ten or a dozen similar agencies in other sections of the 
country. Who will furnish the means? 

THE FIELD SECRETARYSHIP. 

The Field Secretaryship, put into operation the first 
of April last year, has proved to be a most valuable 
addition to the working forces of the Society. The 
labors of the Field Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Beals, 
during the year have been put forth in increasing the 
membership of the Society, in visiting and addressing 
important conventions, in the investigation of opportuni- 
ties for founding Branch Societies, and in the work 
of organizing the second National Peace Congress. 
Through his efforts a large number of college presidents 



and other representative persons have become members 
of the Society and in many places a deeper and wider 
interest in the peace movement has been awakened 
among business men. The work of the Field Secretary 
for the last six months has been given practically en- 
tirely to the initiation and the organization, in association 
with the Local Committee, of the National Peace Con- 
gress at Chicago. It is due to his devoted, untiring and 
efficient labors, as the Chicago workers themselves ac- 
knowledged, that this Congress, which has just success- 
fully completed its labors, was possible at all. We 
desire to record our deep and sincere appreciation of the 
fidelity, the efficiency and the extraordinary success with 
which he has performed the very difficult task of making 
the second National Peace Congress in every way a 
great and memorable success. 

THE SECOND NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The second National Peace Congress, alluded to in the 
foregoing paragraph, of which an extended report will 
appear in the June number of The Advocate of Peace, 
has been another revelation of the wide and deep hold 
which the principles and policies of the peace movement 
have taken upon the people of the nation. Delegates 
were present from thirty-two of the States, the Middle 
West and the Western States being more largely repre- 
sented than in any previous Congress or Conference held 
in this country. The governors of a considerable number 
of the States sent special representatives; so did the 
mayors of a number of cities. The universities, colleges, 
public schools and business organizations were also well 
represented. The program of the Conference was, both 
in the character of the speeches and in the addresses 
delivered, the equal, if not the superior, of any Peace 
Congress program yet carried out. The leading part 
taken by the Chicago Association of Commerce in finan- 
cing the Congress furnished a new evidence of the 
way in which the peace movement is appealing to and 
receiving the support of men of commerce and trade. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE PEACE CONGRESS. 

It is too late now to do more than call attention again 
to the Pennsylvania State Peace Congress held in Phila- 
delphia immediately after our report of last year and 
fully 'described in The Advocate of Peace. This 
Congress, the second of the State Peace Congresses held, 
attained a success both in numbers and in the remarkable 
interest awakened by it scarcely surpassed by either of 
the National Congresses so far held. 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

The Conference on International Arbitration, held at 
Lake Mohonk in May last year, gathered together the 
usual number of distinguished citizens as in previous 
years, and added the weight of its three days' deliberations 
to the growing power of the movement now going on in 
all countries for the substitution of arbitration and other 
pacific methods for war in the settlement of international 
differences. The Conference, which will meet at Lake 
Mohonk again this year in a few days, gives promise of 
being even more significant and far-reaching in its in- 
fluence than any yet held at that famous centre of philan- 
thropic effort. 

THE SEVENTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

Of all the International Peace Congresses heretofore 
held, that which met in London last summer was in many 
respects the most remarkable. It gathered together the 
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usual number of peace workers from many countries. 
Its deliberations were permeated by an extraordinary 
spirit of devotion and loyalty to the ideals of the move- 
ment. It issued once more the appeal of the peace party 
to the governments of the world to abandon the expen- 
sive and ineffective system of war and preparations for 
war, and to adopt as a permanent method the policy of 
arbitration and friendship in their relation one to another. 
What made the Congress particularly memorable was the 
reception accorded to it by the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, who cordially welcomed to Buckingham Palace a 
deputation of members of the Congress from different 
countries, the great banquet given it by the government 
out of the new Hospitality Fund, created by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the appearance of the Prime 
Minister himself as the chief speaker on that memorable 
occasion. It is clear, on the evidence of this Congress, 
that statesmen and rulers are fast coming to consider 
their highest and noblest task that of promoting goodwill 
and concord among nations. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE AT BERLIN. 

No less significant than the London Congress was the 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union at Berlin, 
welcomed by the Imperial Chancellor of Germany and 
by the German Emperor himself, who expressed the hope 
that the labors of the Conference might promote the 
good of the whole world. This Conference of the most 
important unofficial body of public men in existence in- 
creased the faith of the peace workers throughout the 
world that their cause is far advanced and is soon to 
reach its culmination. 

CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The twenty-fifth conference of the International Law 
Association, held at Budapest in September last, brought 
together the usual number of eminent jurists and pub- 
licists. It was received and entertained by the juridic 
and law societies of the Hungarian capital. It gave 
much attention to the subject of arbitration, one whole 
session being as usual devoted to this topic. It added 
its weight of influence to the many strong forces which 
are bringing with increasing force into international 
affairs the reign of law and goodwill as a substitute for 
unfriendliness and violence. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 

The Association for International Conciliation, under 
the eminent leadership of Senator d'Estournelles de 
Constant of the French Parliament, has continued its 
important work of promoting good understanding and 
harmonious relations among the nations. The American 
Branch of this Association in New York, of which 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University is 
the president, has devoted its attention chiefly during the 
year to the publication and distribution of important 
addresses and papers dealing with international affairs. 
These publications are issued in large editions and dis- 
tributed in tens of thousands to important centres of in- 
fluence and important personages throughout the country. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

In addition to the National Peace Congresses held in 
this country, similar congresses are also now regularly 
held in others. Last summer important congresses of a 
national character were held in France, Great Britain, 
Italy and other European states, as a preparation for 



the International Congress. The sixth National Peace 
Congress of the French workers, with whom the idea of 
such meetings originated, is already announced for this 
summer. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIR WORK. 

There has been no specially new development in the 
peace societies and their work in the different countries 
during the year. They have all continued their efforts 
with unabated interest and devotion. Their numbers 
are nearly everywhere increasing, and their meetings 
and conferences are receiving increased attention and 
confidence. Among the newer societies that of New 
York City, which has charge of a page of our monthly 
journal, is one of the strongest and most important. Its 
great dinner to Secretary Root on his retirement from 
the State Department, in honor of his services to the 
cause of international friendship and peace, has been 
regarded as the most memorable dinner ever given in 
the city of New York. The Society also gave a great 
Peace Festival, chiefly musical, in Carnegie Hall, which 
was also very successful. The Society is using these 
means for the enlargement of its constituency and the 
winning to its ideals of the citizens of the great metrop- 
olis. The Philadelphia Friends' Peace Association keeps 
up its activities, in cooperation with our own Society, 
with increasing power and efficiency. The Universal 
Peace Union of Philadelphia continues faithfully its 
propaganda and held again in August last its Peace 
Convention at Mystic, Conn. The societies which are 
Branches and Auxiliaries of our own have all in their 
field during the year done good service for our common 
cause, notably that of Southern California. Some of 
them are more active and influential than others, but all 
of them are keeping before the people in their localities 
the great principles for which the peace party of the 
world is contending. What is true of our societies in 
this country is true also of the peace societies in Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, South America and Japan. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, 
continues its very valuable services in executing the 
resolutions of the Peace Congresses and serving as a 
means of intercommunication between the peace workers 
of the world. The new president of the Bureau, Senator 
La Fontaine of Belgium, is a very able and strong worker, 
and has proved a very satisfactory successor of Hon. 
Fredrik Bajer, who had served in this capacity since the 
organization of the Bureau in 1891. The question of a 
secretary to succeed the late Elie Ducommun has not 
yet been definitely settled, though the prospects are that 
a competent man will be found in the immediate future. 
The Bureau publishes regularly the Correspondence JBi- 
Mensuelle. This is only one of more than twenty organs 
of the movement, published in no less than nine languages. 
women's peace organizations. 

The peace departments of the National W. C. T. U. 
and of the National Council of Women have devoted 
their efforts as heretofore largely to work among women 
and children ; to work in Sunday schools, in the public 
schools and in the churches. They have contributed 
much to the development of the observance of the 18th 
of May as general Peace Day and that of the third 
Sunday in December as the Church Peace Sunday. 
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PEACE DATS. 

We have continued our efforts to secure a general 
observance of the 18th of May as Peace Day in the 
schools and elsewhere. The replies recently received to 
the general letter sent out by our Secretary, under our 
instructions, to the Superintendents of Schools, both 
State and city, throughout the nation, have convinced us 
that the educators of the country are taking an ever 
wider and deeper interest in the great cause, and that 
this year will see the 18th of this month observed much 
more widely than has 'yet been the case. In no less 
than fifteen States have the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction strongly recommended this observance, and 
the Superintendents in most of the larger cities of the 
nation have also declared their sympathy with the ob- 
servance of the day and their purpose to have suitable 
exercises in the schools under their care. The National 
Commissioner of Education, Hon. E. E. Brown, heartily 
approves of this peace work in the schools and strongly 
recommends it in his annual reports. The American 
School Peace League, under the care of Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews of our Board, completed its organization 
during the year and has already begun to do good service 
in helping to widen and deepen the work of peace among 
the teachers and pupils in the public schools. The third 
Sunday in December continues to be observed as the 
Church Peace Day. The clergy of the country in in- 
creasing numbers are using either this or some other 
Sunday in the year to lay emphasis on the principles and 
policies of peace as an essential feature of the work of 
the ministry. Our Assistant Secretary, Rev. James L. 
Tryon, as chairman of the Church Committee of our 
Board, has done important service in correspondence 
with the clergy and the religious journals of the country 
in the promotion of the observance of the day. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE AND THE NOBEL INSTITUTE. 

The Nobel Institute of Christiania, Norway, which has 
grown out of the Nobel Peace Prize Foundation, has 
become, with its large and increasing library and its con- 
nections with all the peace societies and journals, one 
of the most important centres of peace propaganda in 
existence. 

The Nobel Prize was awarded in December last to two 
distinguished Scandinavian peace workers, one-half to 
Mr. Fredrik Bajer of Denmark, founder and president 
of the Society for the Neutralization of Denmark and 
for sixteen years president of the International Peace 
Bureau ; the other half to K. P. Arnoldson of Stock- 
holm, an ex-member of Parliament, in recognition of his 
eminent services in preserving peace between Norway 
and Sweden at the time of their separation, and his 
general labors in the cause for many years. 

THE CENTRAL AMERICAN COURT OP JUSTICE. 

Within the year the Central American Court of Justice, 
created by the Washington Conference last year, has 
been organized and put into operation. It is the first 
international court of justice ever established. It has 
already settled a controversy between two of the Central 
American Republics. Through the generosity of Mr. 
Carnegie, who has given $100,000 for the purpose, the 
Court is soon to have a suitable building for its work 
hereafter. 



THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

In this connection may be mentioned the fact that the 
cornerstone of the building for the Bureau of American 
Republics at Washington, to which a contribution of 
three-quarters of a million dollars was made by Mr. 
Carnegie, was laid last summer with imposing ceremonies. 
The speeches delivered on that occasion by ex- Secretary 
of State Root and others evinced the immense advance- 
ment of the cause of friendship and permanent peace 
among the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

THE HAGUE COURT AND TREATIES OP OBLIGATORY 
ARBITRATION. 

In our report last year we called attention to the fact 
that the Hague Court of Arbitration, strengthened and 
extended to all the nations by the second Hague Confer- 
ence, was entering upon a new period of public confidence 
and of power in preserving the peace and harmony of the 
world. The reference of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
Controversy to this Court, then agreed upon by this 
country and Great Britain, has now been completed, and 
all phases of this long-standing question are to be finally 
passed upon by the Court. Some of the questions at 
issue between our government and that of Venezuela 
have also, through the skillful work of Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, been referred to The Hague. A question 
between Sweden and Norway as to the ownership of a 
certain island, since their separation, has likewise been 
sent to The Hague. But more significant still is the fact 
that France and Germany, between whom arbitration 
had previously found no entrance, have agreed to let the 
Hague Tribunal determine the question of right and 
honor between them involved in the Casablanca trouble. 

Within the year the list of treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration between the nations has risen to more than eighty, 
twenty-four of which were signed by former Secretary 
of State Root. These have all been ratified by both the 
President and the Senate, and have either been proclaimed 
or will be shortly. It is announced that an obligatory 
arbitration treaty between this country and Germany is 
under way and will be concluded at an early date. 

The public demand for a general treaty of obligatory 
arbitration among the whole body of nations, covering 
disputes of all kinds, has much increased during the year, 
and there is little doubt that before or at the third Hague 
Conference we shall see such a treaty an accomplished 
fact. 

THE MARITIME CONFERENCE. 

One of the interesting outgrowths of the second 
Hague Conference was the Maritime Conference held in 
London the past winter. This Conference was called in 
order that maritime law might be revised and clearly 
stated for the use of the International Prize Court if 
this should ever be called into use by the outbreak of 
war. Its interest for the peace movement lies in the 
increased cooperation of the nations involved in it and 
the advance of international law marked by it. Every 
triumph of justice and reason, even though it be on " the 
red field of Mars," is prophetic of the day when law 
shall have supplanted violence, and international coop- 
eration and friendliness shall have eradicated the causes 
and eliminated the occasions of war. 

THE PROBLEM OP ARMAMENTS. 

Little apparent progress has been made since our last 
report toward the practical solution of the most urgent 
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of all the international problems of the day, that of the 
arrest of competitive arming. Armaments have con- 
tinued to grow, especially on the sea, and the naval 
budgets of the leading maritime powers have gone up 
at a frightful pace. Large deficits appear in the ac- 
counts of the leading powers, that of our own govern- 
ment for the year being little less than the entire naval 
estimate ($136,000,000) for the coming year. New 
sources of taxation are anxiously sought by the finance 
ministers in order, if possible, to wring out of the already 
over- burdened people the money with which to meet the 
exorbitant new demands. Suspicion, anxiety, tension, 
panics, the inevitable result of rivalry in armaments, 
prevail and distract the public mind. This irrational 
and ruinous situation ought not to be allowed to continue 
longer. Is there no statesmanship anywhere with clear- 
ness of insight and with courage enough to begin at 
once to find the solution? Meanwhile our Board has 
done what it could to bring about an arrest of the pre- 
vailing rivalry by sending its own strong remonstrance 
to Congress, by securing influentially-signed protests 
from business men, clergymen and others, and by the 
distribution throughout the nation, to the fullest extent 
of our means, of literature bearing upon the subject. In 
this effort all our Branch and Auxiliary Societies and 
many other organizations have cooperated. 

So far as we are able to judge, opposition to further 
increase of armaments is steadily spreading among the 
people. All classes are beginning to see dimly the way 
in which they are being duped by fallacious arguments 
and their patriotism exploited in the interests of great 
military and naval establishments. The German friends 
of peace have recently for the first time issued a power- 
ful appeal to their government not to go further in the 
ruinous course. In Great Britain the government itself 
is now foremost in the portrayal of the absurdity and 
peril of the situation, though it seems powerless to take 
the step that would bring relief. Our own Congress 
turned down again this year, by an increased majority, 
the Executive's four battleship program — defeated it, 
we hope forever, and registered a strong vote against 
the addition of even two ships to the navy. But the 
promoters of naval increase are loud and insistent in 
their demands. They seem unmoved by considerations 
of either reason or economy. Arguments of the most 
fanciful and baseless character are put forward by them. 
Groundless alarms of war are conjured up by them in 
order to frighten the people into accepting and paying 
for their costly schemes. It is evident, therefore, that 
the struggle with this colossal evil, which is every day 
growing more harden some and perilous, is not to end at 
once. The friends of peace themselves must awake more 
fully to its insidious character. They must cease to tem- 
porize. In season and out of season they must let their 
voice of protest be heard. They must, on the other hand, 
continually point out the better way — the way away 
from the jungle and the valley of death, the way to that 
which is divine, which is truly human and worthy of men. 

THE EIGHTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

We are glad to be able to announce that arrangements 
have already been made for the eighteenth International 
Peace Congress, which will be held at Stockholm, Sweden, 
from August 29 to September 5. 



THE OUTLOOK. 

In spite of the dark shadow of rivalry in armaments 
which hangs over the world, the outlook on the whole 
has never been so good as it is now for the complete 
triumph of our cause at a comparatively early day. The 
very extreme to which competitive arming is being pushed 
is arousing public attention to the folly and madness of 
the race. The past year has been unusually full of events 
illustrative of the new spirit of justice, mutual respect, 
trust and reliance on moral forces which is more and 
more prevailing throughout the world, and preparing the 
way of permanent peace. The inauguration of the British 
International Hospitality Fund, the remission to China 
of a part of the Boxer indemnity, the reception accorded 
the London Peace Congress by the King and govern- 
ment of Great Britain, the welcome of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union by the Emperor and Parliament of Ger- 
many, the protest of the people and Parliament of 
Germany against the Emperor's public criticisms of the 
English, the Casablanca Arbitration between France 
and Germany, the revolution in Turkey with so little 
bloodshed, the submission of the Newfoundland Fisheries 
dispute and our troubles with Venezuela to the Hague 
Court, the signing of so many treaties of obligatory arbi- 
tration, the Pan-American Scientific Congress, the Mari- 
time Conference, the inauguration of the Central Ameri- 
can Court of Justice, the joint declaration of the govern- 
ments of the United States and Japan as to their pacific 
policies in the East and on the waters of the Pacific, — 
what other recent twelvemonth can show so many events 
as the one just past, demonstrating the power and progress 
of the great cause for which the American Peace Society 
has so long labored ? 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
May 13, 1909. Secretary. 
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Letter of President Taft to the Secre- 
tary of the Chicago Peace Congress. 

My Dear Sir : I greatly regret that I am unable to attend 
the coming National Peace Congress at Chicago, and there to 
express my earnest sympathy with the object of the assembling 
of so many distinguished men in the interest of world peace. 
That progress has been made in the matter of peace every- 
where by international action and by the the pressure of the 
peoples of the earth, any one who has examined the record 
must admit. It is true that armaments go on increasing in 
cost, but it is also true that 1 the burdens imposed by this 
competition in armament are growing heavier and the prob- 
lems for solution consistent with their increase become more 
and more difficult. The possibilities of war now arising come 
chiefly from irresponsibilities of government, and in those 
countries where stability of internal control is lacking. The 
United States has contributed to peace by assisting countries 
weak in respect to their internal government so as to strengthen 
in them the cause of law and order. This relation of guardian 
and ward between nations and countries in my judgment helps 
along the cause of international peace and indicates progress 
in civilization. The policy of the United States in avoiding 
war under all circumstances except those plainly inconsistent 
with honor or its highest welfare has been made so clear to 
the world as hardly to need statement at my hands. I can 
only say that, so far as my legitimate influence extends while 
at the head of this government, it will always be exerted to 
the full in favor of peace, not only as between this country 
and other countries, but as between our sister nations. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) William H. Taft. 



